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ARTICLE I. 


PROGRESSION A LAW OF NATURE: ITS APPLICATION TO HUMAN IMPROVEMENT, 
COLLECTIVE AND INDIVIDUAL. NO. II. 


Tue nineteenth century has ushered in a new era in the world’s pro- 
gress towards perfection. That state of transition—that passing away of 
the old, and adoption of the new, which characterizes our age—cannot but 
bring forth good. Conservatism is engrafted on the nature of man. We 
naturally love that to which from childhood we have become habituated, 
and cling to it, except when it becomes intolerable. Changes will not, 
therefore, be tolerated, till long and loud calls therefor go up from the 
masses. Those calls, past ages have sent up, and the present is sending 
up. They have been heard, and a mighty moral revolution is now go- 
ing on. “Old things are passing away. Behold all things are becoming 
new ;” and the result will be, incalculably te accelerate the advancement 
of mankind in happiness and goodness. 

But to scan the tone and drift of this present era of transition. From 
what, to what, do these changes proceed? From propensity to intellec- 
tual and moral attainments. For a long succession of the primitive ages, 
the social propensities, in the form of unbridled licentiousness, desire for 
progeny, love of kindred, clanism, &c. governed the kingdom of humap 
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desire and effort. After this condition of things began to “ multiply and 
replenish the earth,” its subjugation became necessary in order to render it 
productive, and a fit abode for man. This could be effected only by the 
powerful and long continued action of Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
these organs being those that “ ciear the track,” “ break ground,” force 
through opposing obstacies, such as clear off the forest, level the land, de- 
stroy wild beasts, and subdue, subject, whatever intercepts our happiness. 
Hence nature provided for their powerful development, as next in order. 
But, instead of confining themselves within the sphere of their legitimate 
action, that of fitting the earth for the habitation of man, they turn against 
man himself, breaking forth into the shedding of blood and the horrors of 
war. Looking back into the history of the past, we are petrified with as- 
tonishment at the cold-blooded horrors, cruelty, tyranny, and violence of 
all kinds, which we there behold. To see men rush headlong into the 
bloody contest, and risk limb and life; to see on what slight occasions life 
is sacrificed ; to see men lay down life without cause, and on the most fri- 
volous occasions, astonishes us, whose higher faculties are more developed, 
till we remember that Combativeness and Destructiveness not only risk 
life, but take life, and allow the life of their possessor to be taken. Thus, 
that same destructive disposition in the criminal who takes the life of his 
enemy, prepares and enables him to walk firmly up to the gallows and 
undergo death, without a hundredth part of the terror at being killed which 
one experiences who has Destructiveness small. Past ages have lived 
mainly to destroy, or else to become the voluntary victims of destruction. 
For many ages, almost down to our own times, this martial spirit, at first 
held in check by the then reigning monarch of man—the social giant— 
and then only a junior partner on the throne, but at length the sole reign- 
ing monarch, ruled the whole human family with most despotic sway. 
Ultimately, they invited Acquisitiveness to sit as governing partner on the 
throne of the human soul, Gradually, but effectually, the latter stole the 
march of the former, and has almost driven the war spirit from our world. 
And by this means: War demolishes what Acquisitiveness accumulates ; 
and the latter, now being the stronger passion, interdicts the former, on the 
ground of his interference with commerce. This single fact will soon 
banish war from our earth, because men will make money. This is the 
monster passion of the age. And war in any part of the earth, intercepts 
commerce, and thus breaks down manufactures, and destroys trade and 
confidence, thus literatly breaking up most kinds of business, and absolutely 
precluding the accumulation of property. All this, besides the incalcula- 
ble expense consequent on war, and the destruction of property caused 
thereby. Thus, it is hardly possible for our nation and England to engage 
in war, because this would interrupt our commerce, and the trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures of the whole world, and thereby impoverish the 
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masses of both nations, and of the world. This, both nations know and 
feel. Hence, their own interests will prevent war. I would not guarantee 
a perpetual peace, because we have many reckless, leather heads among 
us, especially among politicians, who have neither intellect enough to fore- 
see the impoverishing effects of war, nor moral feeling enough to be shock- 
ed thereby. But the war spirit is fast yielding to the commercial and mo- 
* ney-making spirit. 

Wealth is the God man now worships. Money buys every thing, does 
every thing. Man now lives and labors for riches—riches, both as a 
means and as an end. Acquisitiveness came to the throne first as a junior 
partner with War, but rose in power, till now, as just seen, she is abso- 
lutely dethroning her former partner ; and, at the same time, is associating 
with herself a help-mate in the Constructive talent. Within the memory 
of most of us, mechanics have come to engage no small share of public at- 
tention,—as a means of amassing wealth, to be sure, but nevertheless it calls 
a higher faculty into action. Within a few years, too, railroads, steam- 
boats, canals, and mechanical improvements and inventions of all kinds, 
have sprung up and become so important as to be indispensable. They 
have almost completely revolutionized the tone and aspect of society. Hav- 
ing rendered both transportation and travelling easy, cheap, safe, and ex- 
peditious, they have afforded boundless facilities to both emigation and en- 
terprise, and thus bound together all parts of the civilized world, in strong 
ties both of friendship and community of interest. Some of the inhabitants 
of every state, if not town, in our vast country, have relatives, or the friends 
of relatives, or personal friends, in all parts of our country—of the world; 
so that no material good or evil can accrue to any part without partially 
affecting all parts. This is as it should be. Community of interest isa 
law of mankind. The condition of isolation is one of restriction and m- 
perfection, The more perfectly and indissolubly the feelings and mterests 
of society are interwoven, the greater their’ happiness and prosperity. 
“ Live, and let live,” is written in living characters upon every department 
of the nature of man. Whether any one member suffers or enjoys, all 
partake thereof* And, as nothing has promoted emigration and traffic, 
and thereby superinduced this community of interest, so every way desira- 
ble, equally with railroads, canals, steamboats, and machinery—the latter 
invention and application may fairly be considered as greatly accelerating 
the progress of mankind. They have so bound man together, and inter- 
woven his dearest interests, as already to have almost, if not quite, excluded 
the spirit of war, and substituted that of peace—a stride in human advance- 
ment equalled only by the retarding power of war. What but a cessation 


* Hence, in laboring for the common good, we promote our own happiness ; 
but, in deteriorating mankind, we injure our own souls. 
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of war has allowed the introduction of so many and so great improve- 
ments within the last thirty years ?—improvements which a state of war 
would not have discovered, or, if discovered, allowed to be carried into 
effect. 

One or two items in the improvement effected by these inventions, must 
suffice, being too important not to be enumerated. Special allusion is had to 
the saving of human time and labor. Thus, a single locomotive, with some 
half a dozen men, are estimated to accomplish as much in the transportation 
of freight or passengers as siz hundred horses. And this estimate has 
reference to a single train, irrespective of speed or the greater number of 
hours per day the former can run more than the latter. Hence, one en- 
gine will do more than fifteen hundred horses. Improvements will yet 
doubtless be made, by which one locomotive will outdo two or three thou- 
sand horses. Then there must be a driver to every four horses at least, 
exclusive of ostlers, innkeepers, &c. Hundreds of artificers must also be 
employed in making wagons, shoeing horses, tanning leather, making 
and mehding harness, raising and transporting provender, &c., &c. ; all of 
which railroads save, the diet of the locomotive being only wood or coal, 
and water, both of which are cheap and abundant. Railroad cars once 
well built, also last twenty or thirty years, and require but little repair. The 
same holds true in kind, though not quite in degree, of steamboats and 
canals. 

All this, exclusive of the saving of time, effected in travelling and con- 
veyance of freight. Franklin was thought to be chimerical when he pro- 
phesied that the time would come when the journey from Boston to Phila- 
delphia, would be performed in @ week! What would have been thought 
of fifteen hours? And that too with spring-cushioned seats, rendering it an 
easy and delightful excursion, instead of a toilsome journey of a month of 
days and nights of weariness which but few could endure; and all for five 
dollars instead of from twenty to forty, as well as with greater safety. Be- 
hold the acceleration of all the ends of life, and the promotion of human 
happiness, effected by these inventions! 

Once more: Transport ourselves into the future an hundred years. Let 
both travelling and freight go on to increase in that comparative ratio in 
which they have done for the last thirty years. Then take any impor- 
tant railroad, say the Boston and Lowell, and tell me, how much land 
would be required to raise and feed the number of horses then demanded 
throughout our country. It could hardly be had. At least, not enough to 
raise and feed all the horses then demanded. They would eat man out of 
house and home, and breed a perfect famine. It requires little foresight to 
see that horses would not answer. Would they even now? How many 
millions of horses, in addition to those now employed, would be required to 
do what our railroads, steamboats, canals, and machine shops, are even 
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now doing? The thing is impossible, to say nothing of dispatch. Freight 
and fares would then be enormous, and unattainable to the amount requir- 
ed. Without these horseflesh-saving inventions, the progress of mankind 
would be comparatively very slow, or else the world would be too full of 
horses ; whereas, now, not only is the land and human toil then required 
to feed them, devoted to raising food for man, but humanity is thereby 
carried forward with a speed almost locomotive. Indeed, that law of hu- 
man progression now under discussion, rendered these inventions, or some 
similar ones to fill their place, indispensable. Without them, our world 
must soon have come to a stand, and even now have begun to stagnate— 
rather, would not have taken its present start. Wonderfully have these 
inventions accelerated human improvement and happiness in every depart- 
ment, especially every thing appertaining to the acquisition of property, 


shown (in Article No. 3 of June No.) to be so essential ultimately tothe hap- / 


piness of our race.* 

Look next at the saving of human labor effected by mechanical inven- 
tions for the last few years. Take the manufacture of cotton into cloth. 
Most of us can remember when cotton cloths, that we now get for eight and 
ten cents, were fifty cents ; and yet, unwilling to depend on foreign manu- 
factures, some of our mothers preferred, though dearer, to make rather than 
to buy.t Behold the saving of time effected by the invention and introduc- 
- tion of cotton mills,} the cotton-gin included! It is hardly possible to form 
a conception of the amount of human time saved by these inventions alone. 
Of woollens and other fabrics, the same is equally true. 

To take another illustration from printing books, that were formerly mul- 
tiplied with the pen, a most tedious process, are now multiplied by the 


* In various parts of the country, particularly in New Hampshire, the Editor 
has encountered a determined hostility to railroads, on the ground of their mo- 
NopoLizinc power. Imbued with this narrow-minded policy, they refuse to char- 
ter railroad companies, because they diminish the demand for hay and oats, and 
cut down the price of fare and freight. What stupidity! Rather devote their 
land to raising horse-feed than bread for their own children! for ultimately, this 
must become the only alternative. Rather go a bad, round-about road five miles 
to mill, than allow a good road to be made only one mile! Rather, even, have 
no mill, but every man pound his own grain into flour! for their argument inter- 
dicts labor-saving machines of every kind and degree ! 

+ Of this class was the Editor’s mother. She made it a settled principle to 
encourage HOME manufactures only. 


t It is comparatively but a few years since this invention was made, and few- 
er still since its introduction into this country. The Editor recently saw in 
Rhode Island the man who introduced it in 1842. He has large Constructiveness, 
Causality, and Firmness. The English cotton interest offered a high price on 
his head, in order to prevent the emigration of the invention. 
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printing-press, on which improvements are still being made daily ; so that 
what was formerly done on a small-sized sheet with a bungling hand-press, 
is now done with machinery, on sheets of immense size, and with neat- 
ness, perfect precision, and great dispatch. Within a few months, an inven- 
tion for casting type by machinery, by which one boy will do the work of 
several men, has been employed so effectually as greatly to reduce the price 
of type. A great saving of labor in setting type is now also effected by 
stereotyping. Whatthe Ultima Thule is finally to be, it remains for time 
to disclose; but the Editor would here renew a suggestion made in the 
June Number, that the whole frame-work of written and printed language, 
is to undergo revision and vast improvement. That law of progression, so 
rife in its other applications, cannot long allow a system of communication, 
especially of spelling, and particularly so miserable a redundancy of letters 
and words, go without being much shortened and simplified, so as to secure 
at once and easily both correctness and rapidity. By this means, too, is to 
be effected an invaluable saving of the time and mental effort of children 
now consumed in trying to learn to spell, which will then be devoted to 
much more agreeable and profitable mental attainments. Still, our world 
may not yet be ripe for such an improvement. Thus far these labor-savings 
have had reference to man’s animal nature mainly, and the manufacture 
of physical comforts, or ornaments. Eventually, this onward march of im- 
provement will reach the moral and iniellectual man; and this reached, 
efforts at improvements must exert their main energies and shed their main 
blessings on both these departments of our nature. But, this is antici- 
pating. 

But, why need we enlarge? What reader does not see that mankind 
is advancing most rapidly to two important ends—that of saving time, and 
augmenting efficiency—ends now turned to the acquisition of property, and 
both important in themselves, and as stepping-stones to future results, 
great and glorious beyond expression or conception. 





"ARTICLE IL. 


ANALYSIS, LOCATION, ADAPTATION, AND USES OF IMITATION. 


To take pattern—to do as others do—is as much a constitutional tendency 
of man’s nature, as to eat or breathe. This important mental function is | 
secured by a faculty called Imrration. Its organ is located above Con. 
structiveness, with [deality below ; the moral affections behind, and the in- 
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tellectual in front. This location affords us practical directions as to what 
we should copy ; namely, mechanical improvements, works of art and taste, 
moral virtues, and the deductions of intellect. But as Imitation is separated 
from propensity, we should not copy the animal too freely. The reader 
is supposed to understand the phrenological law, that organs located toge- 
ther act most effectually and most frequently in concert. The location of 
this organ in close proximity to Causality, is in beautiful keeping with the 
philosophy involved in this beautiful principle, thereby inducing us to copy 
those inventions and discoveries made by this faculty. 

The different appearances given to the head by different developments 
of this organ, will be found well illustrated in those engravings employed 
im the last number of the Journal, to illustrate Mirthfulness. In that of 
Gen. Peters, Imitation appears very marked, whilst it is miserably smalf 
in that of Black Hawk. This may be seen in the breadth of the head on 
each side of Benevolence in the former, and the want of it in the latter. 
Black Hawk’s head on the top, resembles the roof of a house, in slid- 
ing down -immediately from Benevolence to Constructiveness ; while Gen. 
Peter’s head evinces a great fulness and rounding out from one to two 
imches on each side of Benevolence.. The same is true of the two accom- 
panying cuts, the first being an outline of Clara Fisher, in whom Imitation 
is very large; the second, an outline of Jacob Jarvis, that organ being 
quite small. 
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No. 13.—Clara Fisher. No. 14.—Jacob Jarvis. - fi 


iF 
Imitation goes just as far back’as Benevolence; namely, wit 
large, nearly to the middle of the sides of the top of the head. In di-\; 
rection, it runs downward towards Constructiveness, forming, when} 

rge, a distinct ridge, which may be found by standing in front of the 
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person observed, and placing the fingers upon the head about an inch 
each side of the middle line, and extending an inch or more breadth- 
wise, the ends of the fingers extending as far back as the middle of 
the head—the balls will then -be on the main body of the organ. Its 
upper portion, next to Benevolence, mimics. Its outer or lower portion, 
towards Constructiveness and Ideality, copies works of art, those parti- 
cularly which involve mechanical execution, such as using tools in 
making after a pattern, or copying on paper or canvass (that is, draw- 
ing) ; and, with Color added, painting. Indeed, in mechanics of all de- 
scriptions, needle-work included, this organ contributes quite as much 
to insure success as Constructiveness itself. I have often found those 
who had Constructiveness large, and Imitation small, incapable of us- 
ing tools to much advantage; at least, but clumsy in mechanical ezecu- 
tion; and less successful in practical mechanics than those in whom Con- 
structiveness was less and Imitation more. If called on to select a good 
apprentice or workman with tools of any kind, I should look for large 
Constructiveness, but still larger Imitation. 

There is, however, an organ between the two, which gives manual dex- 
terity, or slight-of-hand, and enables one to use the hands with great nim- 
bleness and precision ; thereby greatly facilitating both mechanical execu- 
tion and copying. Thus much of the location of this organ. 

Its true function involves and facilitates the doing all we do as others do. 
Consequently, speaking as others speak, and writing as others write ; that 
is, imitating the articulation, and the mode of forming letters and words; 
furnishes the main medium by which we communicate our ideas. That 
is, in both speaking and writing, we copy one common pattern, and there- 
by only are we enabled to understand each other, And the reason why 
we speak the English, French, German, Arabic, Chinese, or any other lan- 
guage in which we were educated, is because we copy the accents, tones, 
and brogue, of those around us. Good descriptive powers, especially good 
delivery, involves its powerful action, in personating by means of Indivi- 
duality, and then copying by means of Imitation. It gives to speaking that 
action which Demosthenes said constituted the first, second, and third ele- 
ments of good speaking. To this action, it also adds expression, or man- 
ner and intonation, as adapted to the sentiment uttered, thereby imparting 
both diversity and seeming reality, by enabling the speaker to smile or 
frown, weep or sing, as his subject may require. Still, too much of this 
faculty merges the orator into the buffoon ; and though it provokes a smile, 
yet leaves the idea that the whole matter is but a humorous farce, pleasing, 
but destitute of sufficient merit to entitle it to serious notice. 

Man is prone to imitate. It is well for him that he is so, But for this fa- 
culty, he would copy nothing ; neither the vices nor the improvements of 
his fellow men. In this event, society would be resolved back into barbar- 
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ism at once ; each man being obliged to begin from the start, as if no one had 
ever gone before him in any thing—either in scientific explorations, or me- 
chanical inventions. Indeed, without this faculty, it 4s difficult to conceive 
how man would get on at all. Mechanical inventions, and all forms and 
degrees of improvement whatever, would be wholly unknown, except as 
far as one individual could go without taking one single suggestion from 
any other individual, living or dead. 

Besides inventions as such, we copy ten thousand little things throughout 
all that we do or say, and thereby both keep up and increase a community 
of interests, and a universality and sameness of opinion, (for we copy doc- 
trines as well as actions,) of feelings, and of conduct, which goes far to 
keep mankind together. 

A few illustrations will show more fully both the function of this fa- 
culty, and the benefits it confers on man, as well as present one great instru- 
ment employed by nature to effect that great law of progression embodied 
in the preceding article. Man instinctively copies, and thus both dissemi- 
nates and perpetuates both his own virtues and vices, both improvements 
and evils. It is in part this copying instinct which disseminates and per- 
petuates the fashions—those pernicious evils on whose sinful altars are of- 
fered up so much time, and health, and sound sense. No sooner is any 
fashion published, be it even that of covering the ears, or wearing the bus- 
tle, or giving some fantastical shape to the bonnet, or gown, or coat, or hat, 
than all seem eager who shall be first and most zealous in exhibiting their 
vanity by copying the folly. We also copy the virtues of others. Indeed, 
these should be copied first, and most universally ; as is evinced by Imita- 
tion being located among the moral group. The follies, the vain parade 
of men, having no other merit than petty distinction or frivolous notoriety, 
should never be copied. They but degrade the servile copyist, and depose 
lim from holding the honors of true manhood. Nor should we ever copy 
either the vices or the imperfections of men. And for this reason: Imita- 
tion is located between intellect and the nioral sentiments, that the former 
may make a correct selection as to what may and may not be copied ; and 
the latter may induce us to imitate the virtwes of men, and repudiate the re- 
petition of their vices and infirmities. Nor can youth, in particular, be too 
careful whom and what they imitate, Let men illustrious for their virtues 
or their talents alone be set up as our patterns, and then let us select be- 
tween their excellencies and blemishes ; for excellent and wlented men, in 
this imperfect state of human nature, are often marred with some great 
blemish, some moral cbliquity, some pernicious habit, either in their man- 
ner of delivery, or their style, or person, or opinions. Indeed, it has often 
been remarked, that great weaknesses are the universal accompaniments 
of great talents and virtues. This is too generally the case. The reason 
is obvious. That same exalted organization which produced their talents 
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or virtues, being im some respects defective, occasioned malformations as 
conspicuous as their virtues. Like Jeremiah’s grapes—the good, most de- 
licious ; but the bad,*so very bad that they could not be eaten. Now, the 
error against which our young readers are warned, is this: That they 
copy only the virtues of distinguished men ; that they receive the good, 
and the good on/y in their vessels, but cast the bad away, and take great 
care lest in copying the good, they also insensibly slide into the evil. Copy 
we should, we must ; but, beware lest we abuse this gift, and thereby en- 
graft evil upon ourselves. 

Nor can public men, writers, speakers, and those to whom the masses 
look for guidance, be too careful what examples they set. In the present 
depraved state, mankind love evil more than good, and copy error sooner 
than truth. The responsibility of those who lead off the public mind, is 
great in proportion to the influence they wield. And, while the Journal 
acknowledges the responsibility of the position it occupies, and also that it 
is far from being perfect, let it earnestly beseech each reader to discrimi- 
nate between the evil and the good, and profit by the one while he remains 
uninjured by the ohter. 

Children copy. In them, Imitation is universally large—much larger 
relatively than in adults. ‘This is as it should be. Before they can enter 
successfully upon the business of life, they have an almost incredible 
number of things to copy. They must learn to talk, write, spell, &c., as 
well as to execute as others do, things innumerable. Especially, must 
they pattern after their elders, It is the order of nature, that childhood and 
youth should copy after age and experience ; especially after their parents, 
whose example, whether good or bad, is perpetually before them. Has the 
reader never observed an innocent child busy at its play, immediately after 
a hearty laugh by those present, ha ha out with feigned laughter, not be- 
cause he understood the joke, but because others laughed, and he followed 
their example? Indeed, children are perpetually taking pattern. See how 
quickly they catch the speak-words they have heard uttered. If those 
around them swear, or scold, or are boisterous, or amiable, they do or are 
the same. If, on going into a house, you hear a little girl go scolding and 
fretting about the house, blaming or ordering the other children, you may 
know she is but doing as she has seen her mother do before her ; and vice 
versa, of sweetness and goodness. True, all is not imitation. Some is in- 
nate character. But yet much of the conduct is but a copied transcript 
of what children hear and see. Indeed, the proverb is, that “ Example 
goes further than precept.” Commend amiableness to children, and ex- 
claim against bad temper, and yet scold them yourself, and your examples 
will overcome your precepts. Your teachings are as the idle wind ; your 
practice is indelibly imprinted on their minds, and forms their conduct. 
Hence, let parents se what they would nave their children become. If 
you want them to be turbulent and combative, scold and chastise them. 
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If you would make them sweet tempered and good, let all you say and do 
be characterised by these virtues, If you would even render them clear- 
headed and talented, “ Be ye even so to them.” Let what you say be charac 
terised by thought and reason. If you would make them good speakers, 
speak before them with eloquence and perspicuity. Hence, let parents edu- 
cate chemselves, in order that they may educate their children. 

To mothers, this principle applies with great force, But to apply it here 
in greater detail, though important in itself, is nevertheless foreign to our 
present purpose. Let mothers bear in mind the great principle of child- 
hood here brought to view, namely, that, constitutionally, children are great 
copyists ; and its reason, namely, that they are required to learn so much 
by example.* 

Hoping to have impressed upon all, upon parents in particular, the mm- 
portance of setting proper examples, we conclude this article by referring 
to the wonderful accumu/ation of both good and bad, effected by this imita- 
tive law of mind. Without this element, no valuable improvement would 
become disseminated among the masses; because no one would copy even 
what was good, to be transmitted to posterity. But by means of this prin- 
ciple, every valuable improvement is copied by all who can benefit them- 
selves thereby ; and also by posterity. 

The working of this principle of copying cannot be fully shown, without 
coupling it with our remarks on the principle of discoveries and inventions, 
with which it is connected by nature. Causality perceives causes, and ap- 
plies them to the production of effects. But, without Imitation to copy such 
applications, every invention would be confined to its inventor during life, 
and then descend with him to his grave; whereas this principle copies all 
valuable improvements, as well in science as in art, and, besides extending 
them perhaps over the whole earth, as has already been nearly done in the 
ease of the art of printing, transmits them to posterity, there to be still far- 
ther improved, and again transmitted. 


* Doubtless many parents deplore with me, the pernicious consequences in 
this respect, of their children attending school, that they too often copy the bad 
words and deeds of the bad children of their district. By our common school 
system, the vices of every bad boy in the district are taught and spread through- 
out that district. Ourchildren often swear, as the parrot says “Pretty Polly,” 
and mean no more thereby. They learn it at school, or at play. For this evil 
there is but one remedy—that is, for parents to become the educators of their 
own children. And this will ultimately be done. It is the true order of nature, 
and will both free them from the evils consequent on violating this law of na- 
ture, and be incomparably the best for the children and the parents. 

1f want of time is urged as a valid excuse, I ask, if laboring to leave them rich 
is at all to be compared with cultivating their minds and morals? Js even cloth- 
ing and feeding their bodies more essential than feeding their intellects and adorn- 
ing their characters? The education of children, both morally and intellectually, 
is yet to undergo a great revolution. 
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Take an illustration from the cotton-mill, an invention introduced into 
this country within the memory of most middle-aged readers. The improve- 
ments effected upon its machinery, are immense. Nearly every truly ta- 
lented operative or agent has made some improvement or other by which 
given ends could be attained by a process shorter and still shorter; or else 
some preceding invention applied with still greater effect. Such it is the 
interest of all to copy ; because, otherwise the inventor would soon com- 
mand the market. Thus has been effected an accumulation, condensa- 
tion, and concentration of all the talents and genius employed in this de- 
partment of human industry ; and thus will improvements continue to be 
made, until our world becomes old, and experiences that gradual decline 
which is the necessary successor of that period of growth now in progress. 

Take another illustration of improvement from printing. What was 
formerly done on a bungling hand press, is now done on a many times 
larger surface of paper at once by machinery, with comparatively little 
tending, in an eighth of the time required at first, and in a much better style, 
Within a few months, an important improvement in casting type has been 
discovered ; but as we have stated this more fully on p. 230, we will only 
add, that the great improvements which have been made within the last 
twenty years in this art “ preservative of all arts,” tend wonderfully to fa- 
cilitate the spread of knowledge and the advancement of that far greater 
work—the reformation and exaltation of Man. 

Of this accumulation of improvements effected by this imitative instinct, 
ship-building furnishes a fine example. The amount of mind, of inven- 
tion, of real genius employed in building a ship so fleet and yet so strong, 
is wonderful. No one man, however talented, could ever have devised a 
hundredth part of the expedients therein employed to strengthen every 
part. This has been effected by the accumulated geniuses of ages. Ship- 
builders of real genius have, one after another, invented some new and use- 
ful method of securing various parts of the ship. All these, Imitation has 
successively copied, till their sum total is incredible. And as future genius 
shall add new contrivances to those already made, Imitation will both 
disseminate and perpetuate them till the ships then built shall surpass 
those now constructed as far as ours do the clumsy barques of the Roman 
navigator, or even the Indian’s canoe. 

Of a similar accumulation effected by the conjoint action of invention to 
discover, and Imitation to disseminate, a most beautiful and forcible exam- 
ple is to be found in collieries. Their number of efficient and yet simple 
contrivances is almost incalculable, rendering a business otherwise all dan- 
gerous, now safe; otherwise most slow and tedious, now expeditious and 
easy ; and otherwise most disagreeable, now comparatively pleasant. 

Similar remarks apply to the iron-foundery, as well as to steamboat ma- 
chinery—every truly ingenious engineer having added another to the ma- 
ny contrivances for securing the power, speed, or safety of the boat. Be- 
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hold the growth of that splendid and immenstly powerful machine! At 
first, composed mainly of a simple pistern and crank; now, a truly won- 
derful accumulation of inventions, and even of human genius. The pro- 
ducts of how many minds does it present! And all, because both the first 
invention itself, and all its subsequent improvements, have been copied, 
and thus disseminated and perpetuated. But why specify farther? Volumes 
would be insufficient to detail the innumerable like benefits conferred on 
man by the workings of that imitative principle—a principle by which is 
effected so vast an accumulation of improvement in every department of 
human necessity, comfort, or effort. Progression is the natural tendency 
—a law of things—and as universal as it is beneficial. Turn our eyes 
wherever we may, we behold, in almost infinite diversity, applications and 
illustrations of the workings of this principle, so that further detail would 
be unnecessary and clogging. 


Behold, reader, in this simple but efficient contrivance, one great means, 
or instrument, in effecting that great law of progression, shown in the pre- 
ceding article and the series to which it belongs, to be so amply secured 
throughout every department of Nature! Human progression is effected 
mainly by the instrumentality of invention, imitation, and one other facul- 
ty hereafter to be named. 

Let us all, then, in harmony with its primitive constitution, employ 
this faculty vigorously in copying the good and the useful, but neve 
in imitating the faults, vices, or errors, of others. 


\ 





wv 
ARTICLE III. 


MAGNETISM APPLIED TO THE CURE OF DISEASE. No. 2. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S LETTERS, WITH NOTES BY THE EDITOR. LETTER 


LETTERIL 
Tynemouth, Nov. 13, 1844, 


I next procured, for guidance, Deleuze’s ‘Instruction Partique, sur le 
Magnetisme Animal.’ Out of this, I directed my maid: and for some 
weeks we went on pretty well. Finding my appetite and digestion suffi- 
ciently improved, I left off tonics, and also the medicine which I had taken 
for two years and four months, in obedience to my doctor's hope of affect- 
ing the disease—though the eminent physician who saw me before that 
time declared that he had “tried it in an infinite number of such cases, and 
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never knew it to avail."(1) I never felt a want of those medicimes, nor others 
which I afterwards discontinued. From the first week in August, I took 
no medicines but opiates; and these I was gradually reducing. These 

rticulars are mentioned to show how early in the experiment Mesmerism 
ome my sole reliance. 

On four days, scattered through six weeks, our seance was prevented by 
visitors, or whee accidents. On thése four days, the old distress and pain 
recurred ; but never on the days when I was mesmerized. 

From the middle of August (after I had discontinued all medicines but 
opiates, ) the departure of the pains and oppressions of my disease made me 
suspect that the complaint itself—the incurable, hopeless disease of so ma- 
ny years—was reached; and now I first began to glance towards the 
thought of recovery. In two or three weeks more, it became certain that 
I was not deceived ; and the radical amendment has since gone on, with- 
out intermission. 

Another thing, however, was also becoming clear: that more aid was 
necessary. My maid did for me whatever, under my own instructions, 
good will and affection could do. Byt the patience and strenuous purpose 
required in a case of such long and deep-seated disease, can only be looked 
for in an educated person, so familiar with the practice of Mesmerism as to 
be able to keep a steady eye on the end, through all delays and doubtful 
incidents. And it is also important, if not necessary, that the predominance 
of will should be in the Mesmerist, not the patient. The offices of an un- 
trained servant may avail perfectly in a short case—for the removal of sud- 
den pain, or a brief illness ; but, from the subordination being in the wrong 
party, we found ourselves coming to a stand. 

he difficulty was abolished by the kindness and sagacity of Mr. Atkin- 
son, who had been my adviser throughout. He explained my position to 
a friend of his—a lady, the widow of a clergyman, deeply and practically 
interested in Mesmerism— ed of a great Mesmeric power, and those 
high qualities of mind and heart which fortify and sanctify its influence.(2) 


(1) So much forthe wisdom and skill of doctors—the one, sure of suc- 
cess, hough the medicine was ruining her constitution ; the other, “never 
knew it to avail.” 

(2) Miss M.’s remarks here, deserve much commendation, and might 
have been extended. A person of low organization, or of vicious propen- 
sities, should never magnetize, at least except those like themselves. And 
for this reason: Those magnetized absorb the mentality as well as the 
physiology, of those who magnetize. Thus, let the former have the head- 
ache, or any other physical ailment, when he magnetizes, and the latter will 
imbibe them. And thus of the mental qualities. In the summer of 1843, 
the Editor was obliged to have recourse to magnetism to sustain him in the 
herculean labors he that year performed. Experiment taught him to 
be careful whom he allowed to magnetize him, and to employ different per- 
sons according as he required different effects. He found being magnetized 
by strong persons filled him with strength; by persons of a lower organi- 
zation, always relaxed and unstrung him for effort ; by intellectual persons, 
fitted him to lecture well; and thus of other qualities in the magnetizer. 
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In pure zeal and benevolence, this lady came to me, and has been with me 

ever since. When I found myself able to repose on the knowledge and 

power (mental and moral) of my Mesmerist, the last impediments to my 
rogress were cleared away, and I improved accordingly. 

A few days after the arrival of my kind Mesmerist, I had my foot on the 
grass for the first time for four years and a half. I went down to the lit- 
tle garden under my windows. I never before was in the open air, after 
an illness of merely a week or two, without feeling more or less overpow- 
ered: but now, under the open sky, after four years and a half spent be- 
tween bed and a sofa, I felt no faintness, exhaustion, or nervousness of any 
kind. I was somewhat haunted a day or two by the stalks of the 
which I had not seen growing for so long, (for, well supplied as 
been with flowers, rich and rare, I had seen no grass, except from my 
windows ;) but at the time I was as self-possessed as any walker in the 
place. In a day or two, I walked round the garden, then down the lane, 
then to the haven, and so on, till now, in two months, five miles are no fa- 
tigue tome. At first, the evidences of the extent of the disease were so 
clear as to make me think that I had never before undérstood how ill I 
ie been. They disappeared, one by one; and now I feel nothing of 

em. 

The same fortifying influence carried me through the greatest effort of 
all—the final severance from opiates. What that struggle is, can be con- 
ceived only by those who have experienced, or watched it with solicitude 
in a case of desperate dependence on them for years. No previous reduc- 
tion can bridge over the chasm which separates an opiated from the natu- 


He had three persons who frequently magnetized him. One was fleshy 
and strong of constitution, but rather indolent. After being magnetized by 
this one, he found himself unable to write or speak, but relaxed and sleepy. 
This one had the vital temperament greatly predominant. The magnetism 
of another, rendered him strong, so that he could sustain a lengthy lecture, 
but neither animated, nor clear, nor free in delivery. In this one, the bil- 
ious or muscular temperament prevailed. Another magnetizer, in whom 
the mental organization greatly prevailed, rendered him clear-headed for 
both speaking and writing. These several effects were always uniform. 
Hence, when he wished to obtain rest, which it was sometimes difficult, in 
the excited state of his brain, to secure, he sought the magnetism of the for- 
mer, but when he wished to write all night after a vigorous lecture, he 
sought the conjoint magnetism of the two latter. Sometimes, the two first 
mentioned best served his purpose. With the gradual diminution of his 
labors and improvement of his health, he has pretty much discontinued 
magnetism, but more, after all, because of the difficulty of obtaining proper 
maguetizers ; for they are extremely scarce. 

Woman, as implied in the text, doubtless makes the best magnetizer. 
In her organization, there is something bland and soothing, calculated to 
allay irritation and induce cheerfulness, as well as highly strengthening. 
A union of strength with elevation is required, and this is rarely seen, for 
women in general, at least American women, whose organization is suf- 
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ral state.(3) I see in my own experience a consoling promise for the diseas- 
ed, and also for the mtemperate, who may desire to regain a natural con- 
dition, but might fail through bodily suffering. Where the mesmeric 
sleep can be induced, the transition may be made considerably easy. It 
appears, however, that opiates are a great hindrance to the production of the 
eep; but even so the mesmeric influence is an inestimable lielp, as I can 
testify. I gave all my opiates to my Mesmerist, desiring her not to let me 
have any on any entreaty ; and during the day I scarcely felt the want of 
them. Her mesmerizing kept me up; and, much more, it intercepted the 
distress—obviated the accumulation of miseries under which the unaided 
sufferer is aptto sink. It enabled me to encounter every night afresh— 
acting as it does in cases of insanity, when it is all-important to suspend 
the irritation—to banish the haunting idea. What further aid I derived in 
this last struggle from Mesmerism in another form, I shall mention when 
I detail the other case with which my own became implicated, and in 
which, to myself at least, the interest of my own has completely merged. 
It will be supposed that during the whole experiment, I longed to enj 
the mesmeric sleep, and was on the watch for some of the wonders whic 
I knew to be common. The sleep never came, and except the great mar- 
vel of restored health, I have experienced less of the wonders than I have 
observed in another. Some curious particulars are, however, worth noting. 
The first very striking circumstance to me, a novice, though familiar 
enough to be practised, was the power of my Mesmerist’s volitions, with- 


ficiently fine, are not strong enough physically. Most of our women are too 
nervous to do that good which being good magnetizers would enable them 
to do. ; 

(3) The opiated state is always a state of partial derangement, and is 
always utterly incompatible with a return to health. For Miss M. opiates 
were the worst things that could have been administered. Her disease was 
a nervous disorder, and all opiates, though temporarily soothing, are always 
irritating to the nervous system, especially so te nerves already inflamed. 
That child who is quieted by opiates, is always crying except while ren- 
dered stupid by them. As soon as the effect of the opiate ceases, increased 
pain and nervous irritability take its place, and redoubles the disease for 
which it was given. Opiates, instead of aiding nature to throw off the dis- 
ease, simply chain down, while their effects last, both the vitality of the 
system and the disease, and let both up only after they have weakened the 
former and’ strengthened the latter. Extreme cases may occur in which a 
single dose of opium may be of service, but continued opiates are always, 
and constitutionally, pernicious in their character. Physicians or nurses 
who administer them regularly, are either foolish or ignorant. I warn 
mothers not to administer it to their children, for it will only increase their 
crossness, if not disorder their bowels, induce brain fever and hasten death. 
In asingle form, that of salad, eaten with food, they may be beneficial by 
inducing healthy sleep instead of that stupor brought on by opium proper, 
or its compounds. It is strange that its use should have become thus 
common. 
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out any co-operation on m One very warm morning in Au 
when every body else was CEnand with heat, I was shivering a litle un. 
der the mesmeric influence oF the maid—the influence, in those days, caus- 
ing the sensation of cold currents running through me from head to foot. 
“ This cold will not do for you ma’am,” said M. “0,” said 1, “ it is fresh, 
and I do not mind it ;” pa immediately my mind went off to something 
else. In a few minutes, I was surprised by a feeling as of warm water trick- 
ling through the channels of the late cold. In reply to my observation, 
that I was warm now, M. said, “ Yes, ma’am, that is what I am doing. 
By inquiry and observation, it became clear to me, that her influence was, 
nerally speaking, composing, just in proportion to her power of willing 
that it should be so. hen I afterwards saw, in the case I shall relate, 
how the volition of the Mesmerist caused immediate waking from the deep- 
est sleep, and a supposition that the same glass of water was now wine— 
now porter, &c.—I became too-much familiarized with the effect to be as 

much astonished as many of my readers will doubtless be.(4) 

Another striking incident occurred in one of the earliest of my walks. 
My Mesmerist and I had reached a headland nearly half a mile from 
home, and were resting there, when she proposed to mesmerize me a little 
—partly to refresh me for our return, med partly to see whether any effect 
would be produced in a new place, and while a fresh breeze was blowing. 
She merely laid her hand upon my forehead, and in a minute or two the 
usual appearances came, assuming a strange air of novelty from the scene 
in which I was. After the blurring of the outlines, which made all ob- 
jects more dim than the dull gray day had already made them, the phos- 
phoric lights appeared, glorifying every rock and headland, the horizon, 
and all the vessels in sight. One of the dirtiest and meanest of the steam 
tugs in the port was passing at the time, and it was all dressed in heaven- 
ly radiance—the last object that my imagination would select as an ele- 
ment of a vision. Then, and often before and since, did it occur to me, 
that if I had been a pious and very ignorant Catholic, I could not have es- 
caped the persuasion that I had seen heavenly visions. Every glorified 
object before my open eyes would have been a revelation; and my Mes- 
merist, with the white halo round her head, and the illumined profile, would 
have been a saint or an angel.(5) 

Sometimes the induced darkening has been so great, that I have serious- 
ly inquired whether the lamp was not out, when a few movements of the 
head convinced ine that it was burning as brightly as ever. As the mus- 
cular power oozes away under the mesmeric influence, a strange inexpli- 
cable feeling ensues of the frame becoming transparent and ductile. My 
head has often appeared to be drawn out, to change its form, according to 


(4) To the general truth here intended, that the will of the operator 
ever produces in the subject mesmerized those states of mind and body 
which he wills him or her to experience, the Editor can bear ample testi- 
mony. He has seen, experienced, and induced, similar states by-the thou- 
sand. To do this subjcct justice, would require too much space for a note. 
It will therefore be deferred for the present, but brought forward hereafter. 

(5) Much that would now be called visionary, touching the general sub- 
ject here brought casually to notice, remains yet to be learned. 
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the tfaction of my Mesmerist, and an indescribable and exceedingly agree- 
able sensation of transparency and lightness, through a part or the whole 
of the frame, hag followed. Then begins the moaning, of which so much 
has been made, as an indication of pain. I have often moaned, and much 
oftener have been disposed to do so, when the sensations have been most 
tranquil and agreeable. At such times, my Mesmerist has struggled not 
to disturb me by a laugh, when I have murmured, with a serious tone, 
“ Here are my ands, but they have no arms to them ;” “O dear,! what 
shall I do? here is none of me left!’ the intellect and moral powers being 
all the while at their strongest. Between this condition and the mesmeric 
sleep, there is a state, transient and rare, of which I have had experience, 
but of which I intend to give no account. A somnambule calls it a glim- 
mering of the lights of somnambulism and clairvoyance. To me there 
appears nothing like glimmering in it. The ideas that I have snatched 
from it, and now retain, are, of all ideas that ever visited me, the most lucid, 
and impressive. It may be well that they are incommunicable—partly 
from their nature and relations, and partly from their unfitness for transla. 
tion into mere words. [| will only say that the condition is one of “ nerv- 
ous excitement,” as far as experience and outward indications can be taken 
asa test. Such a state of repose, of calm translucent intellectuality, | had 
never conceived of; and no re-action followed, no excitement but that 
which is natural to every one who finds himself in possession of a great 
new idea.(6) 

Before leaving the narrative of my own case for that of another, widel 
different, I put in a claim for my experiment being considered rational. It 
surely was so, not only on account of my previous knowledge of facts, and 
of my hopelessness from any other resource, but on grounds which other 
sufferers may share with me; on the ground that though the science of 
medicine may be exhausted in any particular case, it does not follow that 
curative means are exhausted ; on the ground of the ignorance of all men 
of the nature and extent of the reparative power which lies under our hand 
and which is vaguely indicated by the term “ Nature ;” on the ground o 
the ignorance of all men regarding the very structure, and much more, 
the functions of the nervous system ; and on the broad ultimate ground of 
our total ignorance of the principle of life—of what it is, and where it re- 
sides, and whether it can be reached, and in any way beneficially affected 
by a voluntary application of human energy. 

It seems to me rational to seek a way to refreshment first, and then to 
health, amidst this wilderness of ignorances, rather than to lie perishing in 
their depths. The event seems to prove it so. The story appears to me 
to speak for itself. If it does not assert itself to all—if any should as is 
common in cases of restoration by Mesmerism—try to account for the result 


(6) All good magnetic subjects concur in describing a similar state. It 
is analogous to that possessed by the very highest species of organization 
when the mental action is most exalted, only that it greatly transcends that 
state—a state in which the mind becomes all-seeing, and drinks in univer- 
sal truth, not by means of any particular faculty, but by intuition. But 
this state is too high and holy to be transmitted to paper, and belongs to 
those only who “ walk with God,” in the very highest sense of that term. 
Still it is a state attainable to a considerable extent by most of us. 
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by any means but those which are obvious, supposing a host of moral im- 
possibilities rather than admit a plain new fact, have no concern with 
such objectors or objections. 

In a case of blindness cured, once upon a time, and cavilled at and de- 
nied, from hostility to means, an answer was given which we are wont to 
consider sufficiently satisfactory: ‘One thing I know, that whereas I was 
blind, now I see.”(7) Those who could dispute the fact afte: this must be 
left to their doubts. They could, it is true, cast out their restored brother ; 
but they could not impair his joy in his new blessing, nor dispoil him o 
his far higher privileges of belief in an allegiance to his benefactor. Thus, 
whenever, under the Providence which leads on our race to knowledge 
and power, any new blessing of healing arises, it is little to one who enjoys 
it what disputes are caused among observers. ‘To him, the privilege is 
clear and substantial—Physically, having been diseased, he is now well. 
Intellectually, having been blind, he now sees. 

For the wisest, this is enough. And for those of a somewhat lower or- 
der, who have a restless craving for human sympathy in their recovered 
relish of life, there is almost a certainty that somewhere near them there 
exist hearts susceptible of simple faith in the unexplored powers of nature, 
and minds capable of an ingenuous recognition of plain facts, though they 
be new, and must wait for a theoretical solution. 

When [ entered upon my lodgings here, nearly five years ago, I was 
waited upon by my landlady’s niece, a girl of fourteen. From that time to 
this, she has been under my eye; and now, at the age of nineteen, she has 
all the ingenuousness and conscientiousness that won my respect at first, 
with an increased intelligence and activity of affections. I am aware that 
personal confidence, me as I feel for this girl, cannot be transferred to 
any other mind by testimony. Still, the testimony of an inmate of the same 
house for so many years, as to essential points of character, must have some 
weight: and therefore I preface my story with it. I would add that no 
wonders of Mesmerism could be greater than that a person of such charac- 
ter, age, and position should be able, for a long succession of weeks, to do 
and say things, every evening, unlike her ordinary sayings and doings, to 
tell things out of the scope of her ordinary knowledge, and to command 
her countenance and demeanor, so that no fear, no mirth, no anger, no 
doubt, should ever once make her move a muscle, or change a coior, or 
swerve for an instant from the consistency of her assertions and denials on 
matiers of fact or opinion. I am certain that it is not in human nature to 
keep up for seven weeks, without slip or trip, a series of deceptions so mul- 
tifarious ; and I should say so of a perfect stranger, as confidently as I say 
it of this girl, whom I know to be incapable of deception, as much from the 
character of her intellect as of her morale. When it is seen, as it will be, 
that she has also told incidents which it is impossible she could have known 
by ordinary means, every person who really wishes to study such a case, 
will think the present as worthy of attention as any that can be met with, 
though it offers no array of strange tricks, and few extreme marvels. 

My Mesmerist and I were taken by surprise by the occurrence of this 
case. My friend’s maid told her, on the Ist of October, that J. (our subject) 
had been suffering so much the day before, from pain in the head and in- 
flamed eye, that she (the maid) had mesmerised her ; that J. had gone off 


(7) Most excellent, approptiate, and fnll! of meaning. Further notes, 
though merited, must be deferred, lest we unduly prolong the article. 
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mto the deep sleep in five minutes, and had slept for twenty minutes, when 
her aunt, in alarm, had desired that she should be awakened. J. found 
herself not only relieved from pain, but able to eat and sleep, and to set 
about her business the next day with a relish and vigor quite unusual. My 
friend saw at once what an opportunity might here offer for improving the 
girl’s infirm health, and for obtaining light as to the state and management 
of my case, then advancing well, but still a subject of anxiety. 

J. had for six years been subject to frequent severe pain in the left tem- 
ple, and perpetually recurring inflammation of the eyes, with much disor- 

er besides. She 1s active and stirring in her habits, patient and cheerful 
in illness, and disposed to make the least, rather than the most, of her com- 
plaints. She had, during these six years, been under the care of several 
doctors, and was at one time a patient at the Eye Infirmary at Newcastle; 
and the severe treatment she has undergone, is melancholy to think of, 
when most of it appears to have been almost or entirely in vain. She her- 
self assigns, in the trance, a structural defect as the cause of her ailments, 
which will prevent their ever being entirely removed: but from the begin- 
ning of the mesmeric treatment, her health and looks have so greatly im- 
proved, that her acquaintance in the neighborhood stop her to ask how it is 
that her appearance is so amended. There was in her case, certainly no 
“ imagination” to begin with ; for she was wholly ignorant of Mesmerism, 
and had no more conception of the phenomena she was about to manifest 
than she has consciousness of them at this moment. 

This unconsciousness we have guarded with the utmost care. We im- 
mediately resolved that, if possible, there should be one case of which no 
one could honestly say that the sleeping and waking states of mind were 
mixed. Our object has been, thus far, completely attained—one harmless 
exception only having occurred. This was when, speaking of the nature 
and destiny of man, an idea which she had “heard in church” intruded 
itself among some otherwise derived, and troubled her by the admixture. 
On that occasion, she remarked afterwards, that she had been dreaming, 
and, she thought, talking of the soul and the day of judgment. This is the 
only instance of her retaining any trace of any thing being said or done in 
the trance. Her surprise on two or three occasions, at finding herself, on 
awakening, in a different chair from the one she went to sleep in, must 
show her that she has walked, but we have every evidence from her recep- 
tion of what we say to her, and from her ignorance of things of which she 
had previously informed us, that the time of her mesmeric sleep is after- 
wards an absolute blank to her. I asked her one evening lately, when she 
was in the deep sleep, what she should think of my publishing an account 
of her experience with my own—whether she would be vexed at it? She 
replied, that she should like*it very much ; she hoped some body would let 
her know of it, and show it to her—for, though she remembered when 
asleep every thing she had thought when asleep before, she could not kee 
any of it till she awoke. It was all regularly “blown away.” But if it 
was printed, she should know; and she should like that. 

To preserve the unconsciousness as long as possible, we have admitted 
no person whatever at our seances, from the first day till now, who could 
speak to her on the subject. We shut out our maids at once; and we 
two have been the constant witnesses, with a visitor, now and then, to the 
number of about twelve in the whole. 

It is a memorable moment when one first hears the monosyllable, which 
tells that the true mesmeric trance has begun. “ Are you asleep?” “ Yes.” 
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It is crossing the threshold of a new region of observation of human na- 
ture. Then it goes on :—“ How long shall you sleep?’ “ Half an hour.” 
“Shall you wake of yourself, or shall I wake you?” “TI shall wake of 
myself.” And so she did, to a second—no clock or watch being near, but 
the watch in my hand. For some weeks, she could always see the time, 
and foretell her own waking; but of late, in manifesting some new capa- 
bilities, she has lost much of this. 

Nothing can induce her to say a word on a matter she is not perfectly 
sure of. She solemnly shakes her head, saying, “I won’t guess: it won't 
do to guess.” And sometimes, appealing, “I would tell you if I could.” 
“Tl try to see.” “Pil do all I can,” &c, When sure of her point, no- 
thing can move her from her declaration. Night after night, week after 
welk, she sticks to her decisions, strangely enough sometimes, as it appears 
to us: but we are not aware of her ever yet having been mistaken on any 
point on which she had declared herself. We ascribe this to our havin 
carefully kept apart the waking and sleeping ideas ; for it is rare to find 
somnambules whose declarations can be at all confidently relied on. If 
any waking consciousness is mixed up with their sleeping faculties, the 
are apt to eng amuse their fancy, and to say things that they thin 
will best please their Mesmerist. J.’s strict and uncompromising truthful- 
ness forms a striking contrast with the vagaries of hadhanped, and other- 
wise mismanaged somnambules. : 

It soon became evident, that one of her strongest powers was the discern- 
ment of disease, its condition and remedies. She cleared up her own case 
first, prescribing for herself very fluently. It was curious to see, on her 
waking, the deference and obedience with which she received from us the 
prescriptions with which she herself had just furnished us. They suc- 
ceeded, and so did several efforts on my behalf. I cannot here detail the 
wonderful accuracy with which she related, without any possible know- 
ledge of my life ten and twenty years ago, the circumstances of the origin 
and progress of my ill-health, of the unavailing use of medical treatment 
for five years, and the operation of Mesmerism upon it too late. One little 
fact will serve my present purpose better. Soon after she was mesmerised, I 
was undergoing my final severance from opiates—a serious matter to one 
who had depended so long and so desperately upon them. As I have said, 
I got through the day pretty well; but the nights were intolerable, from 
pain and nervous irritations, which made it impossible to rest for two mi- 
nutes together. After four such nights, I believe my Mesmerist’s fortitude 
and my own would have given out together, and we should have brought 
the laudanum bottle to light again, but for the bright idea, “let us ask J!” 
She said at once what my sufferings had been, and declared that I should 
sleep more and more by degrees, if I took—(what was contrary to her 
ordinary ideas of what is right and rational, and to mine)—ale at dinner, 
and half a wine-glass full of brandy in water at night. I refused the pre- 
scription till reminded—* Remember, she has never been wrong.” I obey- 
ed; the fact being kept secret between us two, in order to try, every even- 
ing, J.’s knowledge and opinion. She always spoke and advised, in a 
confident familiarity with incidents known only to us two, and carried me 
steadily through the struggle. I lost my miseries, and recovered my sleep, 
night by night, till at the end of the week, I was quite well, without stimu- 
lant or sedative. Nothing can be more remote from J.’s ordinary know- 
ledge and thought than the structure of the human body, and the remedies 
for disease ; and, though | was well aware how common the exercise of 
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this kind of msight is in somnambules—how it is used abroad as an aux- 
iliary to medical treatment—I was not the less surprised by the readiness 
and peremptoriness with which a person, in J.’s position, declared, and gave 
directions about things which she is wholly ignorant of an hour after, and 
was, during the whole of her life before. 

Monday, Oct. 14th, J. did not come up as usual to our seance. There 
was affliction in the household. An aunt of J.’s, Mrs. A., a good woman 
I have long known, lives in a cottage at the bottom of our garden. Mrs. 
A.’s son, J.’s cousin, was one of the crew of a vessel which was this even- 
ing reported to have been wrecked near Hull. This was all that was 
known, except that the owner was gone to Hull to see ahout it. J. was 
about to walk to Shields with a companion to inquire, but the night was so 
tempestuous, and it was so evident that no news could be obtained, that she 
was persuaded not to go. But she was too much disturbed to think of be- 
ing mesmerized. Next morning there was no news. All day there were 
flying reports,—that all hands were lost—that all were saved—but nothing 
Jike what afterwards proved to be the truth. In the afternoon (no tidings hav- 
ing arrived) we went for a long drive, and took J. with us. She was with 
us, In another direction, till tea-time ; and then, on our return, there were 
still no adings; but Mrs. A. was gone to Shields to inquire, and if letters 
had come, she would bring the news inthe evening. J. went out on an 
errand, while we were at tea—no person then in the place having then 
any means of knowing about the wreck; and on her return, she came 
straight up to us for her seance. ‘Two gentlemen were with us that even- 
ing, one from America, the other from the neighborhood. I may say here, 
that we note down at the moment what J. says: and that on this evening, 
there was an additional security of my American friend repeating to me 
on the instant, (on account of my deafness,) every word as it fell 

J. was presently asleep, and her Mesmerist, knowing the advantage of 
introducing subjects on which the mind had previously been excited, and 
how the inspiration follows the course of the affections, asked, as soon as 
the sleep was deep enough, 

“Can you tell us about the wreck?” J. tranquilly replied, “O! yes, 
they’re all safe; but the ship is all to pieces.” 

“‘ Were they saved in their boat?” “No, that’s all to pieces.” 

“How then?’ “A queer boat took them off; not their boat.” 

Are you sure they are all safe?’ “Yes; all that were on board! but 
there was a boy Killed. But I don’t think it was my cousin.” 

“ At the time of the wreck?” “No; before the storm,—by a fall.” 

“ Down the hatchways?”’ “No, he fell through the rigging from the 
mast.” She presently observed, “ My aunt is below, telling them about it, 
and I shall hear it whee I go down.” 

My rooms being a selection from two houses, this “ below” meant two 
stories lower in the next house. 

She continued talking of other things for an hour longer, and before she 
awoke, the gentlemen were gone. After inquiring whether she was re- 
freshed by her sleep, and whether she had dreamed, (“ No,”) we desired 
her to let us know, if she heard news of the wreck ; and she promised, in 
all simplicity, that she would. In another quarter of an hour, up she came, 
all animation, to tell us that her cousin and all the crew were safe, her 
aunt having returned from Shields with the news, The wreck had occur- 
red between Elsinore and Gottenberg, and the crew had been taken off by 
a fishing-boat, after two days spent on the wreck, their own boat having 
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gone to pieces. She was turning away to leave the room, when she was 
asked—* So, all are saved—all who left the port ?” 

“ No, ma’am,” said she, “all who were on board at the time; but they 
had an accident—a boy fell from the mast, and was killed on the deck.” 

Besides having no doubt of the rectitude of the girl, we knew that she 
had not seen her aunt—the only person from whom tidings could have 
been obtained. But, to make all sure, I made an errand to the cottage the 
next morning, well knowing that the relieved mother would pour out her 
whole tale. My friend and {I encouraged her; and she told us how she 
got the news, and when she brought it to Tynemouth—just as we knew 
before. “ How glad they must have been to see you ‘at ours’ !” said I. 

“O yes, ma’am:” and she declared my land-lady’s delight. 

“ And J.” said I. “Ma'am, I did not sce J.” said she, simply and ra- 
pidly, in her eagerness to tell. Then, presently —* They told me, ma’am, 


Two evenings afterwards, J. was asked, when in the sleep, whether she 
knew what she related to us by seeing her aunt telling the people below? 
to which she replied, “ No; I saw the place and the people themselves— 
like a ¥eion.” 

Such was her own idea, whatever may be the conjectures of others. 





Phrenological Fact.—One of the strongest evidences of the truth of Phre- -/ 
nology rests in the fact, that under severe mental excitement, the hair is not) « 
unfrequently known to become gray. Indeed, there are several cases on 
record, in which the hair of the whole head has turned to a snowy white 
in the course of a few hours, in consequence of sudden fright, sufficient to 
produce a powerful and continuous agitation of the whole nervous system. 
Abercrombie mentions cases of this character. Facts like these, prove be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, that the brain is the organ of the mind, the 
tnstrument of thought and feeling. But this kind of evidence becomes far 
more specific when we find, that, after a given faculty of the mind has been 
called into vigorous or painful action, the hair over its corresponding organ 
changes its color. Among the numerous facts of this class, is the case of 
Mr. Christian Ernest Letzig, a young German, ten years since from Ger- 
many, but recently from St. Louis, who, having very large organs of In- 
habitiveness and Adhesiveness, became exceedingly attached to the place 
and its associations ; so much so, that in the space of two weeks after leav- 
ing St. Louis, a tuft of gray hair appeared upon the occipital portion of the 
head, covering the whole organ of Inhabitiveness, and the greater part of 
the two lobes of Adhesiveness. On arriving in this city. he called at Fow- 
ler’s Phrenological Cabinet, and received a professional examination by 
Mr. S. R. Wells, who called his attention to the gray lock, and asked him 
if his separation from home and friends had not caused him many unplea- 
sant and painful feelings. He replied in the affirmative, and added, that leav- 
ing St. Louis proved so sore a trial that his social feelings were far more 
keenly lacerated than when he first left his native country, and caused th 
gray hele in question to appear. B. J. G. 

New-York, 12th May, 1845. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
PHRENOLOGICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION AND CHARACTER OF 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


The following analysis of the organization of Gen. Andrew Jackson, by 
the Editor, was published in the Phrenological Almanac for 1845. It de- | 
serves a place in the Journal, both as furnishing a strong proof and a forci- 
ble illustration of the truth of Phrenology, and as affording amateurs a 
practical illustration of the signs of character, and the best method of pro- 


ceeding in making phrenological examinations, 
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nNo.15.—GEN. ANDREW JACKSON. 


Ir is due to science, due to the man; that the Phrenologtcal develop- 
ments of the “ Hero of New Orleans,” and one of the most popular ex-Pre- 
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sidents of our nation, should be given to the public in the pages of this an 
nual, That pleasurable task we propose to undertake; though it is rem 
dered the more difficult, from our having no bust of him extant taken from 
life. Still, Power’s bust is good, and that taken in 1812 is also tolerably 
correct ; as are most of the prints of this remarkable man. His character 
speaks for itself. That, I shall not attempt to give, but only his phrenolo- 
gical and physiological developments. 

First, then, he has one of the most powerful temperaments to be found— 
an. organization of the greatest power and activity combined. That promi- 
nence of all his features, all his muscles, taken in connexion with their 
sharpness, constitutes our warrant for this inference. Rarely do we find 
the lines and lineaments of any one’s face more distinctly marked, more 
easily recognized—a characteristic which appertains to most great men ; 
because that very organization which gives them their power, also gives 
them marked features. Such a temperament not only drives all the time,) —_/’ 
but also drives all before it—goes fast, and goes with power—staving =| 4 
Jehu-like, in the face of whatever opposes. Such a temperament also im- ow 
presses others—magnetizes, charms, and commands and receives service. 
It is a common centre around which other influences cluster. It infuses 
its energies into others—imbues them with his spirit, and thus spreads the 
wings of its influence over vast numbers of his fellow-men, impregnating 
them with his own nature. 

Such a character will be always full of its strong points, if not also ~— 
ones. Its has nothing so so, nothing medium and common-place; but all 
is bold, strong, determined, pithy, efficient, impressive, thorough-going. 
Such an organization knows nothing about I can’t, or about difficulty or 
danger, but takes hold of all matters just as the steam-car takes hold of the 
train—as though it had got to come, and come right along too, and fast at 
that. The very highest kind of efficiency and energy go along with this / 
temperament, and indeed are caused thereby. Nota lazy bone nor mus- 
cle is found in such a man’s body, nor an idle bump in his head. Every 
organ and faculty works as faithfully as all the bees of an industrious hive 
work for one common end. And they all accomplish—they all work toge 
ther—each helping on all the others. 

But to his organs: His largest group is that situated in the crown of his 
head; which runs far up and back in the region of Firmmess, Self-esteem, 
Approbativeness, and Conscientiousness. This governs him. This, with 
his predominant Adhesiveness, made him President of the United States, 
and gave him his overwhelming popularity. The philosophy of this mat- 
ter is this: Friendship gathers friends around him, and then Firmness 
and Self-esteem take the helm and rule them. Friendship lies at the base 
—is the ground-work—of the popularity of all great men. Be it that a 
man is ever so talented, ever so worthy of public esteem, still, he needs 
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to make friends before his greatness can be acknowledged. Who does not 
know, that friendship esteems the talents, the virtues, of its friends much 
higher than they really deserve? Who does not also know, that friend- 
ship will do for its friend, what neither love of money, of fame, of justice, 
of doing good, of intellect, of any other element of our nature will do? In 
harmony with this principle it is, that woman does so much for those she 
fancies. Make, then, devoted friends. Bind them to you by the strong 
cords of personal attachment. They will work for you like horses, They 
will tackle themselves into your interests, and draw with all their might, and 
never tire. They not only do for you all in their power, but they enlist 
their friends, and they, their’s ; and thus the circle widens, and its waves 
roll and swell till they give their centre of influence any power, any influ- 
ence it may please to wield. This element of Friendship is most powerful 
in Jackson. This gave him strong friends, and abundance of them. They 
, obtained, the organs in the crown of his head took the lead, became the 
captain, and as the army enlarged, their general, and this made him Pre- 
< sident. This gave him his popularity. His strong, practical common 
| sense, derived from his temperament, in conjunction with his large percep- 
| tive organs, then sustained him in those offices to which his friendship and 
(snes organs elevated him. His intellect, pure talent, never gave him 
is station or influence, though they are by no means wanting. 

Love of children is also large in General Jackson. A similar principle 
to that just shown to apply to Adhesiveness, applies also to this organ (Phi- 
loprogenitiveness.) Children soon grow up. Get their affections while 
they are children, and when they grow up they will exert a powerful influ- 
ence in your favor. In old men, this feeling is often, and most profitably, 
exercised towards young men, just commencing in life, to encourage them 

\ onward, to set them up, or help them to start, &c. Do this toa young man, 
) possessed of one spark of gratitude, and he will work for you all his life, 
| and with all his might. ‘This is another secret of the old General’s popu- 
| larity. A similar remark applies to Amativeness, but how this organ was 
| developed in him, | cannot say ; but judge it was large, both from his tem- 
perament and the general shape of his head. Love of home is probably 
large. [t almost certainly accompanies that general form of the back head 
which he so eminently possesses. He, doubtless, was actuated by a purely 
patriotic spirit. Love of country, unquestionably, dictated most of his pub- 


slic acts. 


Combativeness is decidedly large, and sharp at that, forming great ridges 
at the points of their location. This gives force, courage, resolution, ener- 
gy, determination, positiveness of expression and action, and that impulse 
which forces its own way. It speaks in a short, sharp, emphatic, pithy 
manner,* which takes effect. It adds more to a man’s efficiency than pro- 


* In these descriptions, the Author’s object is not merely to give the phreno- 
logica. developments and characters delineated, but to give that practical cxposi- 
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bably any other faculty. It puts in that J canand I will, that you shall or 
Pli make you, which does up the business. This, in conjunction with large 
Firmness and Self-esteem, gives a vigor to all the other faculties, which 
doubles their energy and power of function. All these, Jackson possesses 
in an eminent degree. 

{t should be added, that great Firmness, and usually Self-esteem, go along 
with this development, and, therewith, the powerful, the Roman, the bold, 
daring, indomitable and determined spirit, which difficulties only stimulate, 
and which success only renders still more insatiate. 

Conscientiousness is large, and Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness aré 
small. Hence, though his impulsive temperament, and the heat of his 
powerful feelings, might perhaps sometimes cause him to err, yet, in gene- 
ral, he will stand firmly by his convictions of right—will do justice, and 
never injure others to serve himself. Such an organization may be trusted 
with the helm of state, and when, as in him, large Benevolence stands ever 
ready to promote human happiness on a large scale, great good is sure to 
follow. Benevolence not only forms a leading element of his character, 
but few have it developed equally large. Beyond all question, he is a good 
man. His principles are correct. His motives pure. His aims and 
actions governed by the higher sentiments. He means to harm no one, but 
to benefit all: forgetting even his own interest to serve others. This 
organization—predominant Benevolence, with small Secretiveness and 
Acquisitiveness—should characterize all who occupy offices of public trust 
and influence. Then they will use their faculties for doing good and right 
with an effect commensurate with their sphere of action. Still in him it 
may have rendered too many personal services, and thereby have injured 
the common good. But, let a public man possess the opposite organiza- 
tion, and he will use all his power and influence to promote purely selfish 
ends. The greatest of curses, would be such a public man. 

Ideality is not developed. He lacks refinement, taste, delicacy, proprie- 
ty, polish, grace, ease, elegance, and the fine and sentimental. 

His forehead is well developed. The reasoning faculties predominate 
in his bust taken in 1812; but his perceptives greatly predominate at the 
present time. To any who wish a proof of the real fact as to the extent of 
the increase of organs, I submit these two busts. Look, ye who would 
know whether your own organs are capable of being enlarged by their ex. 


tion of the functions and combinations of organs and faculties, which can be bet- 
ter presented in this way than in any other, and sarely no other way equals it, 
for teaching THE sctENCcE. It is left for the reader to say, whether the principles 
of human nature brought out in this single article, are or are not worth more than 
a hundred times the cost of this annual. L.et the reader who would rise in poli- 
tics, in religion, in business, in any way, practice the principle of Friendship 
above presented, and then say if thousands of dollars would not be cheap for a 
knowledge of it. 
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ercise—look, and learn what a surprising change is here seen—a change 
which you may produce in your own developments. Not that the reflec- 
tives are diminished, but that the perceptives are enlarged—wonderfully 
enlarged. From average to very large. No resemblance in the forehead 
of the one to that of the other is noticed ; and all this difference is occasioned 
by the exercise of the perceptives. The enlargement is immense. They 
give that practical common sense for which he is so remarkable. 

But, we will not particularize farther. I regret the abscnce of a correct 
bust, taken from life. That of Powers, in the Capitel at Washington, is 
good, but one taken from life can alone suffice for phrenological purposes— 
/the main ends that should be aimed at by the painter or the sculptor. If 
his friends will get his consent, I will see it taken, if it costs hundreds of 
dollars—so much do I wish to preserve a correct bust of this good man,* 


* That opportunity is now lost forever. Every Phrenologist will lament the 
absence of such a bust, and as a belief in Phrenology becomes more diffused, the 
lament will increase. At least, such busts of distinguished men are invaluable. 
In 1838, the Editor entered most zealously into the taking of busts, but soon 
found it so veRy expensive as to comPEL him to desist. He considers his cabi- 
net invaluable—Sold under the hammer, it might bring twenty doilars, perhaps 
a@hundred, only. But, in it, in after ages—for these busts must live—future 
ages will read, in the language of demonstration, the true characters of many of 
the distinguished men of our age. Notwithstanding, however, that he has suf- 
fered so severely in his pecuniary affairs in consequence of his heavy expendi- 
tures in collecting his cabinet, the Editor’s ardor remains unabated still. If he 
had the pecuniary means, he would take every prominent man in the church and 
state. He hopes soon so far to recover from his pecuniary embarrassment as to 
be able again to prosecute this his darling object. And if any one is curious to 
know what O. S. Fowler has done with all the money he has made, let his Jour- 
nal and Cabinet answer. And let the public remember that he is no miser, no 
spendthrift, but returns to Phrenology all he receives therefrom. 








MISCELLANY. 


The New-York Phrenologicol Association, referred to in the number for 
June, holds its regular meetings at the “Marion Temperance Hall,” No. 
183 Canal-street, on every Thursday evening. Ladies and gentlemen 
who have attended either the Classes or Lectures of Mr. Fowler, are invited 
to attend. 
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The Editor of the Journal now contemplates spending the last week of 
July and the first of August at the Saratoga Springs; in which case, he 
will probably deliver a course of Lectures on Phrenology and Physiology. 





Operations on the Teeth.—Dr. Pooley, Dentist and Operative Surgeon, 
42 Dey-street, performed some of the most painful operations on the teeth 
and gums of a young lady, in the presence of several witnesses, on the 
2ist of June, without her feeling any pain or uneasiness, after magnetizing 
her only once—the particulars of which will be given in a future number. 
He has other cases of Chronic Disease under Magnetic treatment, which 
promise the beneficial results we predicted of this remedial agent. 





Harrewaukay, the New Zealand Chief, now in the American Museum, 
affords a most intensely interesting subject for Phrenological observation. 
We saw the specimen too late to allow a full description of his develop- 
ments to appear in this number. But we have the consent of Mr. Hitch- 
cock, the present liberal Manager of the Museum, to take his bust, provid- 
ed we can obtain the chief’s consent, which, judging from his general ap- 
pearance and the interview had when I examined his head, can doubtless 


be obtained. He submitted his head for examination very cheerfully, and 
even made some fun over it. To say what his developments are, is not 
our present purpose, but only to promise a full account hereafter, and as 
soon as it can well be prepared. His bust, we should deem invaluable, 
and shall get it if it is to be had; and, if obtained, we will of course give 
the full benefit thereof to our patrons. 





Engraving.—This branch of the mechanic arts, though comparatively 
of recent origin, has finally become a highly important one. Men love 
pictures. Pictures they will have, and should have. It is a law of mind 
that instruction addressed to the eye should be much more effective 
than that which is addressed to any other sense. Individuality is stationed 
at the very threshold of intellect. All the other perceptive organs are lo- 
cated around it, and their respective faculties all seule about it, and are 
fed by it. No one can make progress in Phrenology without engravings, 
and the Journal is well aware that its usefulness would be greatly enhanc- 
ed by additional cuts. The readers will find a much greater number in- 
troduced this year than ever before. But they are very expensive. For 
the one of Neal, soon to be inserted, we pay twelve dollars, exclusive of 
the drawing, which costs several more. And yet, it is only an ordinary 
one. At this branch of business a good workman can probably eatn 
more than at almost any other. Five dollars per day will not hire a first 
rate engraver. Nor is there any lack of employ. The Journal cantiot 
find one engraver in the city not already over run with work, and is often 
obliged in consequence to pay enormously for illustrations or go without 
them, and some times cannot get them when wanted at any price. The 
reason is, that the demand for engravings is greater than the supply, be- 
cause of late that demand has increased, and is still increasing rapidly. It 
must go on to increase. If the reason is asked, it will be found in the first 
article in this number. It is one of the mechanic arts, and is employed 
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ercise—look, and learn what a surprising change is here seen—a change 
which you may produce in your own developments. Not that the reflec- 
tives are diminished, but that the perceptives are enlarged—wonderfully 
enlarged. From average to very large. No resemblance in the forehead 
of the one to that of the other is noticed ; and all this difference is occasioned 
by the exercise of the perceptives. The enlargement is immense. They 
give that practical common sense for which he is so remarkable. 

But, we will not particularize farther. I regret the abscnce of a correct 
bust, taken from life. That of Powers, in the Capitel at Washington, is 
| good, but one taken from life can alone suffice for phrenological purposes— 
\the main ends that should be aimed at by the painter or the sculptor. If 
his friends will get his consent, I will see it taken, if it costs hundreds of 
dollars—so much do I wish to preserve a correct bust of this good man,* 


* That opportunity is now lost forever. Every Phrenologist will lament the 
absence of such a bust, and as a belief in Phrenology becomes more diffused, the 
lament will increase. At least, such busts of distinguished men are invaluable. 
In 1838, the Editor entered most zealously into the taking of busts, but soon 
found it so veRy expensive as to comPEL him to desist. He considers his cabi- 
net invaluable——Sold under the hammer, it might bring twenty doilars, perhaps 
ahundred, only. But, in it, in after ages—for these busts must live—future 
ages will read, in the language of demonstration, the true characters of many of 
the distinguished men of our age. Notwithstanding, however, that he has suf- 
fered so severely in his pecuniary affairs in consequence of his heavy expendi- 
tures in collecting his cabinet, the Editor’s ardor remains unabated still. If he 
had the pecuniary means, he would take every prominent man in the church and 
state. He hopes soon so far to recover from his pecuniary embarrassment as to 
be able again to prosecute this his darling object. And if any one is curious to 
know what O. 8S. Fowler has done with all the money he has made, let his Jour- 
nal and Cabinet answer. And let the public remember that he is no miser, no 
spendthrift, but returns to Phrenology all he receives therefrom. 








MISCELLANY. 


The New-York Phrenologicol Association, referred to in the number for 
June, holds its regular meetings at the “ Marion Temperance Hall,” No. 
183 Canal-street, on every Thursday evening. Ladies and gentlemen 
who have attended either the Classes or Lectures of Mr. Fowler, are invited 
to attend. 
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The Editor of the Journal now contemplates spending the last week of 
July and the first of August at the Saratoga Springs; in which case, he 
will probably deliver a course of Lectures on Phrenology and Physiology. 





Operations on the Teeth.—Dr. Pooley, Dentist and Operative Surgeon, 
42 Dey-street, performed some of the most painful operations on the teeth 
and gums of a young lady, in the presence of several witnesses, on the 
2ist of June, without her feeling any pain or uneasiness, after magnetizing 
her only once—the particulars of which will be given in a future number. 
He has other cases of Chronic Disease under Magnetic treatment, which 
promise the beneficial results we predicted of this remedial agent. 





Harrewaukay, the New Zealand Chief, now in the American Museum, 
affords a most intensely interesting subject for Phrenological observation. 
We saw the specimen too late to allow a full description of his develop- 
ments to appear in this number. But we have the consent of Mr. Hitch- 
cock, the present liberal Manager of the Museum, to take his bust, provid- 
ed we can obtain the chief’s consent, which, judging from his general ap- 
pearance and the interview had when I examined his head, can doubtless 


be obtained. He submitted his head for examination very cheerfully, and 
even made some fun over it. To say what his developments are, is not 
our present purpose, but only to promise a full account hereafter, and as 
soon as it can well be prepared. His bust, we should deem invaluable, 
and shall get it if it is to be had; and, if obtained, we will of course give 
the full benefit thereof to our patrons. 





Engraving.—This branch of the mechanic arts, though comparatively 
of recent origin, has finally become a highly important one. Men love 
pictures. Pictures they will have, and should have. It is a law of mind 
that instruction addressed to the eye should be much more effective 
than that which is addressed to any other sense. Individuality is stationed 
at the very threshold of intellect. All the other perceptive organs are lo- 
cated around it, and their respective faculties all ~n about it, and are 
fed by it. No one can make progress in Phrenology without engravings, 
and the Journal is well aware that its usefulness would be greatly enhanc- 
ed by additional cuts. The readers will find a much greater number in- 
troduced this year than ever before. But they are very expensive. For 
the one of Neal, soon to be inserted, we pay twelve dollars, exclusive of 
the drawing, which costs several more. And yet, it is only an ordinary 
one. At this branch of business a good workman can probably eatn 
more than at almost any other. Five dollars per day will not hire a first 
rate engraver. Nor is there any lack of employ. The Journal cannot 
find one engraver in the city not already over run with work, and is often 
obliged in consequence to pay enormously for illustrations or go without 
them, and some times cannot get them when wanted at any price. The 
reason is, that the demand for engravings is greater than the supply, be- 
cause of late that demand has increased, and is still increasing rapidly. It 
must go on to increase. If the reason is asked, it will be found in the first 
article in this number. It is one of the mechanic arts, and is employed 
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expressly to aid intellect. -Constructiveness as thus employed works with 
intellect more than in any other form of action. In the book maker, to be 
sure, it works with Acquisitiveness, but the demand in the reader comes 
mostly from intellect. Partly, perhaps, from taste and curiosity ; but, to a 
greater extent, from a desire for that instruction which pictures alone can 
impart. And this will continue to increase. Hence, the demand conse- 
quent thereon, must also continue to increase. For every engraver now 
employed, hundreds must soon be in demand, and be pressed with labor. 
It is now among the most profitable of mechanical employments, and must 
become more so. The Journal would be glad to engage one constantly, 
in connexion with the Editor’s other works. But one who fa 
Phrenology, would have a decided preference, and also great advantages 
over all others. Young men, therefore, in search of a profession will do 
well to consider the claims of this. It is better than that of law, and will 
soon be better than that of medicine, and as such we recommend it to the 
attention of all who are willing to earn a living by honest labor, well paid. 
We repeat, that we want a good wood engraver, who can also draw, and 
will give such a one full employ and good pay. 





Water Cure in America.—We copy from the N. Y. Tribune, the fol- 
lowing letter of Robert Wesselhoeft, M. D., addressed to the editor of that 
paper, from Boston, April 16, 1845 :— 

“ Dear Sir :—Nearly three years ago, I was requested by several of 
your friends, to give them information about the establishment I wished to 
commence for curing diseases by cold and pure cold water, according to 
the method of Vincent Priessnitz, in Graefenberg, Germany. At that time 
{ began to be aware of the great difficulties which such an enterprise might 
encounter in this country, the greatest of which very few may apprehend. 
This is the scarcity of such water as may be deemed pure, cold, and never- 
failing. Partly because of this difficulty, I had to give up the idea of es- 
tablishing myself in the neighborhood of Boston. It was by accident, 
however, that I finally found what I sought in Brattleboro’, Vermont, near 
the Connecticut River. 

“ Aided by some distinguished friends, I am now establishing myself in 
said place for the purpose. I may be able to receive patients in the first 
part of May. Therefore, I now take the liberty to give you notice, in or- 
der to invite your friends, as many as may choose to be patients, and who 
are likely to be benefitted by the water-cure, to come to Brattleboro’. 

“ To decide whether their diseases are curable by water, I expect from 
all patients desirous of being placed under my care, a frank and lucid 
statement of the nature and symptoms of their ailments, in firing which 
they will do well to consult their physicians. I shall give them speedily 
an answer, and, if I find them probably curable by water, give notice at 
what time they may come to Brattleboro’, under what conditions I can re- 
ceive and treat them, what they should bring with them, &c. 

“ Brattleboro’ is beautifully situated, but it is a small place, and offers, 
besides a few taverns, not many facilities for boarding strangers. It would 
be therefore inconsiderate for patients to come to the place without having 
provided lodgings. From the limited number of rooms at my disposal, 
and from the number of applications already made, it appears advisable to 
make arrangement some time previous to the intended arrival. Letters 
(post paid) may be directed to me at Brattleboro’, Vt.” 
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The following, from the same pen that wrote the Ode on the funeral of 
Spurzheim, beautifully embodies the spirit of that science at whose fountain 
its Author has so long and so deeply drank. 


NOT ON THE BATTLE FIELD. 
BY JOHN PIERPONT. 
* To fall on the battle-field fighting for my dear country—that would not be hard. ~ 


O no, no—let me lie 

Not on a field of battle, when I die! 
Let not the iron tread 

Of the mad war-horse crush my helmed head: 
Nor let the reeking knife, 

That I have drawn — a brother’s life, 
Be in my hand when death 

Thunders along, and tramples me beneath 
His heavy squadron’s heels, 

Or gory ao of his cannon’s wheels. 


From such a dying bed, 

Though o’er it float the stripes of white and red, 
And the bald eagle brings 

The clustered stars upon his wide spread wings, 
To sparkle in my sight, 

O, never let my spirit take her flight ! 


T know that beauty’s eye 

Is all the brighter where gay pennants fly, 
And brazen helmets dance, 

And sunshine flashes on the lifted lance: 
I know that bards have sung, 

And people shouted till the welkin rung 
In honor of the brave 

Who on the battle-field have found a grave. 
I know that o’er their bones 

Have grateful hands piled monumental stones 
Some of those stones I’ve seen: 

The one at Lexington, upon the green 
Where the first blood was shed, 

That to my country’s independence led ; 
And others, on our shores: 

The * Battle Monument” at Baltimore, 
And that on Bunker's Hill. 

Ay, and abroad a few more famous still : 
Thy “tomb,” Themistocles, 

That looks out yet upon the Grecian seas, 
And which the waters kiss 

That issue from the gulf of Salamis. 
And thine, too, have I seen, 

Thy mound of earth, Patroclus, robed in green, ‘ 
That, like a na‘ural knoll 

Sheep climb and nibble over, as they stroll, 
Watched by some turban’d boy, 

Upon the margin of the plain of Troy. 
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Such honors grace the bed, 

I know, whereon the warrior lays his head, 
And hears, as life ebbs out, 

The conquered flying, and the conqueror’s shout, 
But, as his eyes grows dim, 

What is a column or a mound to him ? 
What, to the parting soul, 

The mellow note of bugles? What the roll 
Of drums? No: let me die 

Where the blue heaven bends o’er me lovingly, 
And the soft summer air, 

As it goes by me, stirs my thin white hair, 
And from my forehead dries 

The death-damp as it gathers, and the skies 
Seem waiting to receive 

My soul in their clear depths! Or let me leave 
The world, when round my 

Wife, children, weeping friends are gathered, 
And the calm voice of prayer 

And holying hymning shall my soul prepare 

o go and be at rest 

With kindred spirits—spirits who have blessed 

The human brotherhood 
\ By labors, cares and counsels for their good. 


And in my dying hour, 
When riches, fame, and honors, have no power 
To bear the spirit up, 
| Or from my lips to turn aside the cup 
| That ai mast drink at last, 
_O, let me draw refreshment from the past! 
| 
| With beret ped pole cs track 
1 ’ ’ 
val see that all the seeds 
| That I have scattered there, in virtuous deeds, 
Have sprung up, and have given, 
| Already, fruits of which to taste in heaven! 


And though no grassy mound 
r granite pile say ’tis heroic ground 

Where my remains repose, 

Still will I hope—vain hope, perhaps! that those 
Whom I have striven to bless, 

The wanderer reclaimed, the fatherless, 

May stand around my grave, 

With the poor prisoner, and the poorest slave, 

| And breathe an humble prayer, 


' 
} 


That they may die like him whose bones are mouldering there. 
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